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Queen of Scots. 


Sarp an old Scottish gentlewoman, “Tak’ a wreath of snaw, let it 
be never so white, and wash it through clean water, it will no come out 
so pure as it gaed in, far less the dirty dubs the poor Queen has been 
drawn through.” Angelic purity would be stained by earthly asso- 
ciation. Humanity at best is so full of suspicion, prejudice, and 
ignorance, that the noblest character seldom gets full merit. Hence 
the painter’s keen satire —Justice painted blindfolded. If they said 
of Christ, “ He hath a devil,” how shall men and women keep them- 
selves unspotted in the world? How shall Mary pass through a rude 
and brutal age, through an atmosphere of murder, plots, treachery, 
and unchastity, and be clean? Yet notwithstanding this natural dis- 
position to love scandal, to search out and believe ill, there is no 
character in history so eagerly and sincerely defended as Mary of 
Scotland. Book after book has been written against this lovely Queen 
by the greatest names among historians, but their united testimony 
cannot convince the world or silence her defenders. Crime could not 
live thus. It is against the laws of nature. “Murder will out” is 
no unmeaning proverb, but finds attestation every day. How then 
could Mary escape, when so many keen eyes were upon her and have 
been to this day. But the verdict of the world has been adjourned 
from generation to generation—the charge is still unproved. And 
more significant still, the machinations of her enemies are being 
VOL, XXX. 18 
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exposed from time to time. Not long ago a manuscript was found in 
Sweden and translated into English. It was the villain Bothwell’s 
confession. In it the plottings of the Scottish lords are revealed. 
We see all the toils set, and some of them put in action, which were 
to dishonor, discrown, and destroy the Queen of Scots. 

Waiving for a moment the question of her guilt, there is a sad but 
tender interest in watching the flow of her sorrowful years. At the 
age of five we find her in the Isle of Rest, a delightful garden, to 
which the presence of the little princess, “‘a winsome wee thing,” 
seemed to add a brighter beauty. Her infantile grace and gentleness 
grew with her growth until she developed into a womanhood of far- 
famed loveliness, and as true if not as well known goodness. Poetry 
does not overspeak the truth: 


“Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Was in her very look: 

We read her face as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move; 

The breathings of an inward psalm, 
A canticle of love.” 


Such was the Queen with which Scotland was blessed; a woman of 
rarest courage, beauty, gentleness, and toleration. Though a Catholic 
in faith, she was a fitter type of Christianity than the surly and big- 
oted Protestants of that day. She had hardly sat down on her right- 
ful throne when the troubles of the reign begun. Fierce factions 
quarreled for her favor and then heaped the coarsest insult upon their 
sovereign. Even domestic happiness was denied her. She had the 
misfortune to love with woman’s unchanging affection, a man ungrate- 
ful, brutal, and proud, who made her unspeakably wretched. With 
an unfeeling husband, a rude and factious nobility, a convulsed king- 
dom, the Queen, though the wickedest of women, would deserve the 
charity if not the compassion of the world. Her husband demanded 
more and more power, until he enjoyed the crown jointly with his 
wife. The insolence of the nobles culminated in the murder of Riccio 
in the Queen’s presence, and an attempt upon her own life, but they 
were met with an unflinching courage, before which brutality quailed. 
They had never dreamed that their gentle, long-suffering Queen pos- 
sessed a soul as heroic as it was kind. ‘Thus was Mary hunted, per- 
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secuted, and insulted. She endured it asa martyr. At times she 
resented, protested, quarreled, and shed tears, but never did she allow 
vindictive hatred or calculating revenge to have place in her heart. 
She was always ready to forgive, concede, conciliate. But nothing 
could save her from the plots and fury of ambitious nobles and big- 
oted Knoxes. We cannot go farther into her mournful history and 
tell how she lost the crown of Scotland. We all know the story by 
heart. Throneless and in peril she fled to England and begged a 
hearing at the English court. This step was the double proof of her 
innocence and her folly. Elizabeth repaid her confidence with a 
prison. For no crime but beauty and royal blood, she was withheld 
from her kingdom and her kind. The proud Tudor feared a Stuart, 
though a weak and friendless woman. Such outrageous treatment of 
a sovereign Queen, such open violatien of the sacred rite of hospi- 
tality, would not now be tolerated by the Christian world. It was 
simply an act of arbitrary power which the age was not free enough 
to resent. The Queen of Scotland was answerable to no English 
court for her actions. Elizabeth might have refused her protection, 
but had no right to hold her a prisoner, to send her from castle to 
castle, to deprive her of outdoor exercise, and gradually to draw the 
bonds so tight that even her jailors, who were not remarkable for ten- 
derheartedness, one after another begged to be relieved from their 
painful positions. Yet all this rigor, which increased until it equaled 
the treatment of the meanest criminal, did not wrest a single com- 
plaint from Mary. Her constant wish was to see her “sister” and 
plead her cause. This poor boon was continually promised but 
denied, and spies were sent to draw from her some accusation against 
Elizabeth. But all arts failed, simply because her gentleness and 
good will were sincere, not simulated. But it was left to James the 
Sixth to fill up the full measure of his mother’s suffering. When this 
unworthy prince assumed the government, Mary sent him a robe 
embroidered by her own hands. It was refused and sent back, and 
soon after James wrote a coarse and cruel letter, disowning her right 
to the throne and declaring that he would not connect his interests 
with hers. ‘The last silken cord was now snapped, and Mary was an 
insulted and heart-broken mother. Cold must have been the age that 
could not pity such desolation and anguish! ‘The Queen’s health at 
length gave way. Sorrow and cruelty were hurrying their victim to 
the grave. Elizabeth had the exquisite satisfaction of watching the 
wasting of that beauty which had so eclipsed her own. Jealousy 
rioted in the gray hair, the limping gait, and wasted form and features 
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of the suffering Queen. Young, beautiful, innocent, she had entered 
the English prisons; old, lame, diseased, shorn of her loveliness, but 
still innocent, she was led forth to trial for the crimes of all Catholics. 
In this infamous trial Mary was compelled to conduct her own defense, 
but she eluded all the tricks of the lawyers, and answered every 
charge. Sincerity triumphed over skill. On the part of the prosecu- 
tion the commonest rules of evidence were violated. Letters were 
received as testimony which abounded in inconsistencies of dates and 
names. Nor was Mary allowed to look even at copies of them. An 
express statute of England was broken, inasmuch as the witnesses 
against the Queen were not examined in her presence, but at a dis- 
tance, and perhaps under torture. In this shameful manner a sove- 
reign Queen, who had thrown herself upon English hospitality and 
justice, was tried and declared guilty of compassing Elizabeth’s death. 
After some delay the fatal warrant was signed, and, in the great hall 
of Fotheringay, Mary fitly closed a life of persecution with a martyr’s 
death. 

From her sad and fateful life we gladly turn aside to dwell a 
moment on her lovely character, arid here we find her gentle but com- 
plete vindication. Thrown into the hands of a turbulent and brutal 
nobility, surrounded by an atmosphere of murder, intrigue, and wick- 
edness, she had little opportunity to unfold the graces of female char- 
acter, and follow the dictates of her woman’s heart. Tender and 
beautiful, she was unfitted to govern bad men. In this trying posi- 
tion her steady attachment to her unworthy husband, her kindness to 
her brutal brother, her gentleness toward the arrogant lords, and her 
implicit confidence in their promises, show a lofty and ingenuous 
nature, calling for sympathy and admiration, not reproach. When 
wronged she shed tears instead of demanding blood, she met violence 
with mildness, revenge with forgiveness, death with prayer. Nor 
was this from want of courage. History does not give us a brave 
Queen, but it was woman’s gentle heroism — patience under wrong— 
the highest type of courage, drawing its life from the holiest of books. 
She granted free toleration to the Protestant religion, and whenever 
the factious court allowed it, took a deep interest in the welfare of 
her subjects, and was rewarded by their love. Had she lived in this 
age, she would have been a Scottish Victoria. Had she lived in this 
age, no dungeon would have been found strong enough to hold her 
against the liberating armies of a nobler Christendom. In her deep- 
est misfortunes she never lost her royal character. Crow.ed Queen 
and woman she moved at Holyrood or Fotheringay. The idle 
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pageantry and ceremony of a palace do not make a Queen. She 
must be inly crowned—heroic, just, and true—possessing her soul 
in calm nobleness in the darkest hours of her dethronement, serene 
and dignified, a sovereign through brute force binds her hands. Such 
was Mary, the sweetest Queen of Scotland. She was more sinned 
against than sinning. Hers was one of those sorrowful lives that 
come and go with their unexplained mission, that sing the touching 
minor music of life, and wrap themselves about the heart in still, dark 
hours. Life is not all of the street or the sun. We at times shut 
down the windows and ask ourselves drear and answerless questions, 
forgetting that it is written, “perfect through suffering.” The mys- 
tery of Christ’s passioa, the cup, the cross, the spear, are constantly 
re-appearing in human experience. We look upon the sacred mystery 
of pain with wet eyes and pity the sufferers, when doubtless theirs are 
the richest and deepest lives. 


“Whom the heart of man shuts out, 
Straightway the heart of God takes in.” 


But the character of Mary, brightly shining through years of pain, 
shone brigh‘est in her death. She died like a saint. Her last offices 
on earth were those of love and forgiveness. The unfeeling conduct 
of relatives, the desertion of friends, the disloyalty of her nobles, the 
hard lot of imprisonment, the atrocious injustice of her sentence, none 
of these unnerved or angered her kind, firm soul. With prayer on 
her lips and faith in her heart, she ascended the scaffold and bid the 
world an affectionate good night. 

The pathos of that death scene never has been, never can be put 
in words. It told the world her innocence, for guilt cannot die thus. 
It was life in death, the realization of that beautiful Scripture—*“ At 
eventide it shall be light.” Born a woman, she died a heroine; born 
a Queen, she died a saint; born to a corruptible crown, she passed by 
faith and death to an incorruptible. Iler enemies exulted in her 
dethronement, but it was only the laying aside of the crown of Scot- 
land to assume the holier crown of martyrdom. It is the old and 
ceaseless swaying of the scales of Justice. The wicked cannot kill 
the good. They may triumph over the body, but life springs from 
every grave, a second, grander life, which fills the world. Malevo- 
lence in various forms has lighted martyr-fires, and they are burning 
still, but with retributive flame. The French Emperor starved Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture to death in the dungeon of St. Joux, and thus 
VOL. XXX. 18* 
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gained for him the sympathy as well as the admiration of mankind. 
Napoleon and Elizabeth lost more than their victims. Elizabeth 
lives, if not execrated, at least unloved, while her fair cousin finds 
everywhere compassion and affection. They go down in history 
together, but unlike. One is the suffering woman, the other the vin- 
dictive Queen; one is loved, the other hated; one yielding up her 
young life in the solemn beauty of faith and devotion, the other in 
her old age fretting to death with rage, disappointment, and self-con- 
demnation. Thus time rights all things. 


“ And behind the dim Unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 


T. F. Cc. 


-_—-2 «@re oe. -—- -— 


HMlontesuma bs. Mlarimilian. 


I. 


In his halls old Montezuma, 
With an air of Aztec pride, 
Reigned in glory like some Numa 
By the Romans deified. 
His the land of mountains golden, 
Kissed by ocean's balmy breeze, 
Where, like Virgin statues olden, 
Wept the odor-breathing trees. 
Shores embraced by old Atlantic, 
Tropic birds of shining wing, 
Vales luxuriant, wild, romantic,— 
Land of one perpetual spring. 
Silvery lakes with floating islands, 
Bowers of orange, groves of oak, 
Maize fields waving on the highlands, 
Mountains robed in ermine cloak; 
Forests clad in bright regalia, 
Flowering shrubs of gaudy dyes, 
Rich as sunsets of Italia,— 
Ay, an earthly Paradise. 
Here in glory transcendental, 
In his city of the sun, 
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Like some sceptered Oriental, 
Reigned this haughty Mexican. 
But, while Beauty's bright pavilion 
Hung above his peaceful land, 
Storm-clouds from the dark Castilian 
Told a death-gloom near at hand. 

Night winds from Hispaniola, 
Blending with the sighing surge, 
Chanted forth a solemn solo,— 
‘Twas the Aztec’s funeral dirge, 
Where the smoke in wreaths fantastic 
Rose from human sacrifice, 
Where the priest, the grisly Aztec, 
Hushed the dying victim’s sighs; 
Holy zeal the Spaniard urging, 
Placed instead, with solemn rites, 
Statues of the Holy Virgin, 
Vesper bells and waxen lights; 
Where this king, in pomp barbaric, 
Governed like some demigod, 
Where, grotesque as chiefs Tartaric, 
Waiting vassals round him stood; 
There a Cortez held high station, 
Donned the jeweled crown and cloak, 
And upon this blighted nation 
Forced the base Castilian yoke. 


II. 


When with shrine of proud pedestals 
Freedom graced Columbia’s shore, 
Fire was kindled by her vestals 
To go out, ay, nevermore. 
It was fanned by prayers of mothers 
For the loved ones in the field, 
By the dying breath of brothers 
Ere their lips the death-stamp sealed 
With deep prayers and supplications, 
Freedom’s temple they begun; 
Mid a nation’s acclamations, 
Victory laid the topmost stone. 
Then there swelled a mighty pan 
Over prairie, mount and lake,— 
Filled the vaulted empyrean, 
Made the throne of despots shake. 
Where Oppression’s gloomy shadows 
Darkened first this youthful land, 
O’er the golden EI Dorados, 
To the proud Pacific’s strand; 
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Sprung there up in quick succession, 
Freedom's fires with dazzling gleam, 
Telling all men that Oppression 
Hence had vanished like a dream. 


IIL. 


Nightfall saw fair Aztec daughters, 
On the strands of Mexico, 

List to music o'er the waters, 
Breaking like some wavelet’s flow. 

As entranced the maidens hear it, 
Haste they to their cottage home, 

Tell their fathers that some spirit 
Sang from out the white sea foam. 

Hooded monks in cloisters sainted, 
In the stilly hours of night, 

Saw the north sky strangely painted 
With a wild, mysterious light. 

From a million voices raising 
Loud a nation’s jubilee, 

From the fires of Freedom blazing 
On the hill-tops of the free, 

Came this softened music swelling, 
Came this painting on the sky, 

To ten thousand bondmen, telling— 
Win a freeman’s home, or die. 

Beating drum and fife’s shrill whistle 
Wake the vale and mountain glen, 

Bright a thousand bayonets bristle, 
Deep the tramp of arméd men. 

Bloody strife mid cannon’s rattle 
Freedom to the bondman spoke ; 

Victory in the day of battle 
Broke for aye the Spanish yoke. 

Then furled Liberty her banners, 
From our mighty inland seas, 

O'’er the waving, bright savannas, 
To the groves of far Balize. 


IV. 
When with feuds and wild commotion 
Mexico was now replete, 
Sailing o'er the distant ocean 
Came a sneaking pirate fleet ; 
Came they on their fell commission 
From the land of luscious vines, 
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That their lust to full fruition 
They might glut in golden mines; 
Thought while Treason and Confusion 
Held high revel through our land, 
Mid Secession, revolution, 
None might stay their greedy hand 
Landed France her pampered minions 
On the Montezuman shore, 
Quick her eagles spread their pinions 
Toward the ficld of human gore; 
Thought to build a despot’s palace 
On a free Republic's dust, 
And to drink from mammon’s chalice 
Iler satiety of lust. 
Chieftains then forsook their fighting, 
Bloody feud and civil strife ; 

And with heart and strength uniting, 
Nobly fought for home, for life. 
Many a Frenchman's arm grew feebler 

’Neath a scorching tropic sun, 
Many a grave surrounding Puebla 
Told the work that death had done. 
Svon the patriot band grows weaker, 
City after city falls; 
Soon the Frenchman quaffs his beaker 
In the Montezuman halls. 
Baser than the base Castilian! 
In this land of liberty 
Thinks to found, through Maximilian, 
An oppressing monarchy. 
Shall this deed be perpetrated, 
And no arm outstretched to save? 
In a land once consecrated 
By the life-blood of the brave? 
Freemen, for God's love, unaltering, 
Shown us in our free land’s growth, 
Right hands raised and voice unfaltering, 
Utter deep a patriot’s oath: 


By the hope’s of down-trod nations, 
Crushed by galling tyranny, 
By their prayers and aspirations 
For the boon of liberty, 
Swear! 
By the hopes of unborn ages, 
Centered in a freeman’s right, 


Ly that noon this morn presages, 


Noon of universal light, 


Swear! 
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By the blood of our forefathers 
For our blessings freely spent, 
By the freedom God has destined 
For this whole, broad continent, 
Swear! 
By the fires that e’er shall burn on, 
Pon the altars of the free, 
By the sacred tomb of Vernon, 
By our goddess Liberty, 
Swear! 
By the cannon’s thund'ring roar, 
Where the western waters sweep, 
By the vales of Shenandoah, 
Where our martyred brothers sleep, 
Swear! 
By the bones of thousands bleaching 
On the Southern battle-field, 
By the death-wails, loud beseeching 
That the Right the Lord would shield, 
Swear! 
By our iron-clad armada— 
Yea, by all, by all of these, 
Swear, then, that no base invader 
Here shall raise a throne in peace. 


Elibu Pale. 


THE name of YALE needs not a biographer’s pen to give it perpe- 
tuity. It has found a record, wrought on materials more enduring, 
even, than the perishing walls, which, for a century and a half, have 
bespoken his munificence. The immortal tablet of grateful human 
hearts, each year retouched by memory’s finger, as Commencement 
week re-gathers them beneath the ancient elms, is the true and lasting 
monument to YALE. 

But though a historian can do little to transmit the name of Yale 
to other times, it is his very notoriety that creates a desire to know 
something of the minute details of his life. We venture the asser- 
tion, that there are not twenty-five in all College who can give any 
definite information with regard to him whose likeness graces the 
cover and title-page of our Magazine. It is true, that it is impossible 
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to obtain many particulars, which we might desire, and that only a 
few principal facts have been handed down to us. Such as we have 
been able to ascertain, we lay before our readers. 

Elihu Yale was born at New Haven, April 5th, 1648. His ances- 
tors were of Welch descent, and through them, he possessed several 
manors near the city of Wrexham, the capital of Denbighshire, 180 
miles north-west of London, affording him a yearly income of five 
hundred pounds. His father, Thomas Yale, Esq., ten years previous 
to the birth of Elihu, left his native country, and came to America, 
for the sake of religious freedom. Rev. Mr. Davenport and Governor 
Eaton, whose names are so closely connected with the early history 
of these New England Colonies, were companions of his voyage. At 
the age of ten, Elihu went to England, where he spent twenty years 
in acquiring an education, and laying the foundation for those business 
habits which he must have possessed, in order to accumulate such an 
amount of property as he appears afterwards to have collected. 

When about thirty years of age, Mr. Yale went to the East Indies, 
where he spent the succeeding twenty years of his life, engaged in 
business, and where he accumulated a large fortune. During this pe- 
riod he married an Indian lady, who also possessed a large income,— 
and consequently, from this time forward, had three strings to his 
bow, one of which it has been said every man must possess, in order 
to a comfortable sojourn in this land of want. These are Patrimony, 
Matrimony, and Salary-mon(e)y. By this marriage Mr. Yale had 
three daughters, the first of whom was married to Lord North, and 
the second, to Lord James Cavendish. The third died unmarried. 

According to the laws of England, it was necessary that the pater- 
nal estate should go to the nearest ma/e heir of the family,—and as 
Mr. Yale had no son, he sent to his first cousin, and next male heir, 
Mr. John Yale, of New Haven, with whom he had been formerly ac- 
quainted in England, to send him one of his sons, to inherit his estate. 
Accordingly, in the year 1712, Mr. David Yale went to London, and 
became heir in due form. 

Several years previous to this, Mr. Yale, having reached the age of 
about fifty, and having amassed an amount of wealth sufficient to se- 
cure him forever from the fear of want, had retired from business in 
the East Indies, and taken up his residence in London, there to spend 
the remainder of his days. Soon after his arrival, he was chosen 
Governor of the East India Company, and about the same time be- 
gan to be interested in the welfare of the infant College which had 
recently been established in his native city. Several circumstances 
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conspired to direct his attention to New Haven, and enlist his sympa- 
thies in its behalf. It was not only the city of his birth and child- 
hood days, but many of his relations were permanent residents in the 
colony. His adopted son and heir, Mr. David Yale, having spent a 
few years with him in London, returned to his native city, and was 
graduated at this College, in 1724. This brought Gov. Yale into 
correspondence with the Hon. Gurdon Saltonstall, Governor of the 
Connecticut colony, and with the Rey. Mr. Pierpont, of New Haven. 
He was also on terms of intimacy with Jeremiah Dummer, Jr., the 
agent in London for the colony of Connecticut. These were all men 
most ardently devoted to the interests of the colony, and the cause of 
education in it. It is probably owing to their wise and judicious 
measures, that the wealth of Gov. Yale was turned into the right 
channel. Deeply interested, as Gov. Yale was, in the cause of pop- 
ular education, and sympathizing warmly with those who were strug- 
gling hard, on his native shore, to subdue the rough wilderness, and 
prepare a soil, in which the seeds of civil and religious liberty might 
take deep root, he, as early as 1714, sent over fifty volumes of books, 
for the benefit of the Coliege. About three years after, he sent three 
hundred volumes more, and the next Summer, goods to the value of 
two hundred pounds sterling, besides the king’s picture and arms. 
Three years later than this, and but a short time previous to his own 
death, he sent goods to the value of one hundred pounds. These two 
parcels of goods were sold here for an equivalent to four hundred 
pounds sterling; making, in all, both of books and goods, an amount 
of five hundred pounds sterling. ‘These donations were most gene- 
rous, as will appear, when we remember the valuation of money at 
that time, and most timely, too, enabling the Trustees to finish the 
College house, already begun and erected. With a grateful appreci- 
ation of the generosity of their benefactor, the Trustees, soon after, 
with one consent, agreed, “that our College house shall be called by 
the name of its munificent patron, and shall be named Yate Cot- 
Leck.” This name wis first applied to the College on the occasion 
of the first public Commencement, which occurred Sept. 15th, 1718. 
Gov. Yale died at Wrexham, in or near the seat of his ancestors, 
while on a visit to that place, July 8th, 1721, aged 73 years. 

Collins, in his “ Peerage of England,” gives the epitaph found upon 
his tomb-stone. This is made up ef the names and dates usual in 
such cases, and several lines of poetry, which are too curious to be 
omitted. They are as follows :— 
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“Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travelled and in Asia wed, 
Where long he lived and thrived; at London dead. 
Much good, some ill he did; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul through merey’s gone to heaven. 
You that survive and read, take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare, 
For only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


There is, in the “ Trumbull Gallery,” a full length portrait of Govy- 
Yale, which was presented to the College in 1789, by his grandson, 
Dudley North, Esq. Mr. North was, at that time, owner of the fam- 
ily estate at Wrexham, and was a member of Parliament. From a 
date on the canvas, this portrait appears to have been executed by E. 
Seeman, 1717, about four years before the Governor’s death. 

An engaved likeness of Gov. Yale was sent to the College at an 
early period, having under it several lines of Lanin in manuscript, the 
last two of which have been set apart as a motto of the College for 
many years, and are found under the wood cut imitation of this like- 
ness, upon the cover and title-page of our Magazine. ‘These lines 
have been thus imitated by Dr. Percival :— 


“ Behold the man for generous deeds renowned, 
Who in remotest regions won his fame; 
With wise munificence he scattered round 
The wealth that o'er the sea from India came. 


From western realms he bids dark ignorance fly, 
As flies the night before the dawning rays: 

So long as grateful bosoms beat, shall high 
YALe’s sons and pious fathers sing his praise,” 


We know but little of Gov. Yale’s personal character and habits. 
President Clap remarks, that he was a gentleman who greatly abound 
ed in good humor and generosity, as well as in wealth. To have 
amassed such a princely fortune, he must have been a man of great 
energy and perseverance,—and to have risen to the stations of re- 
sponsibility which he occupied, he must have possessed that honesty 
and frankness of character which secured the confidence of his fellow- 
men; a kindness of manner that gained their good will, and a dignity 
of carriage that won him respect. 

With reference to the donations of Gov. Yale to this College, which 
have rendered his name enduring and endeared to so many thousands 


throughout the world, we have simply to say, that they were made at 
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a time when popular education was but just beginning to attract at- 
tention, and for a part of the world which, with a few exceptions, was 
a savage wilderness. Beyond a doubt, they decided the fate of this 
Institution, engaged as it then was in a long and doubtful struggle 
for existence. 

We have no eulogy to pronounce upon the name and memory 
of Yate. Nor is one needed. Our design, in this Article, has 
been simply to present facts, with which every son of Yale should 
be familiar. We all feel the magic chain which the name of our great 
benefactor has over our sympathy and affections, and in the language 
of that motto, to which we have before referred :— 


“Dum meus grata manet, nomen laudesque Yalenses 
Cautabunt Soboles, unanimique Patres.” A. MeL, 





eee 





Auld Lang Syne. 


Amipst the hurly-burly striding of this yankee nation, one is rather 
regarded as beside himself who lingers about the old. True, our peo- 
ple have nothing which can claim great antiquity ; and whatever has 
age, can boast few or no other attractions. This fact, however, can- 
not justify that inconsiderate hankering for something new, to the al- 
most utter disdain of all these, the only foot-prints of the past. 
Cooper has spent, not without occasion, his quiet sarcasm on the fickle 
and changing disposition of the American people. Ik Marvel has 
been constrained to indulge in not a little pleasantry at the mania for 
fresh white paint and staring green blinds ; and to illustrate, not only 
in books, but by practical experiment, the charm which clings about 
the somber cottage, up whose walls the creeping ivy seeks its native 
rock, and, more than all, that bears the air of forgetting its date. 

What a life we live! We lose half that belongs to us,—we tear 
down and strive to obliterate all that the past would give, and ner- 
vously seize upon the half-famished, unsatisfying productions of to- 
day. Who does not like to pore over the novels of Scott? Yet, who 
ever thought the plot, however well wrought, or the faithful delinea- 
tion of life and character, made up the chief attractions. We take a 
quiet, deep enjoyment, in those quaint pictures of antiquity, mystified 
by some story of olden time, when we have followed his imagina- 
tion, and trod. with him a secret staircase that leads to some dismal 
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dungeon, wound up to the top of some lofty tower, or breathed the 
solemn air of his haunted chambers. We love, more than all, to visit 
with the immortal Irving, Scott himself; and as they two walk among 
the crumbling ruins of castle and abbey, listen to the talk of by gone 
times. What a glorious life those people live who enjoy the posses- 
sion of so many relics of the distant pas.; and more, when they and 
their history are so linked with them. 

Have we not felt some such interest in the habitations of our Col- 
lege home? We have heard busy whisperings that some one has pen- 
etrated the secret councils of the Faculty—and that these old College 
walls are to be torn down. Granting all allowance for hearsay reports, 
one may safely presume that the additions conteMplated in the late 
profuse donations, will cause the old buildings to disappear as stran- 
gers from a strange land. On the supposition that such a fiat has 
been pronounced, it may still be a long, long while, before we shall see 
the fulfillment—that august body “moves through time as the gods 
of Homer through space—it makes a step, and ages have rolled away.” 
Let the time be long or short, the fact remains. The old buildings, 
which are to the College what the body is to the soul—the form in 
which our Alma Mater has become endeared to us,—are to be swept 
away. ‘They are homely, grim and bare, but bave a history—a charm, 
to which our life here is but another link, a degree of that antiquity so 
mysteriously attractive. ‘They are monuments, covered with many 
little mementoes, from the well-worn stone step, to the deeply cut 
name in the panneling. Brown stone structures are to spring up, 
proud and arrogant, to usurp the world’s attention. We would not 
throw cold water upon the glow of interest in the promised prosperity, 
but now, more thaa ever, before the privilege be forever lost, it would 
be twice pleasant, while gathered about this old hearth-stone, to catch 
the suggestions of these old brick walls, as the young Doddridge 
learned his first lessons, from the pictured tiles which faced the old- 
fashioned home fire-place. 

Aside from those who have left foot-prints on these stairs, and after- 
wards, “ on the sands of time,” who have carved their names on Yale’s 
doors and window-sills, and afterwards written them deep in our coun- 
try’s history, we remember their teachers in letters and science—who 
have moulded those practical minds and characters—who have laid 
their impress on generations. They are brought near, as we sit be- 
fore the antique and unique pulpit. Though they may have bent over 
sleepy audiences—human nature is ever the same—yet have awakened 
in many the highest aspirations. They have looked down from sky- 
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built boxes, and by daily presence, reminded of the desirableness of 
well-earned attainments and solid worth. The recitation-rooms have 
taken the place of an older form of things; but the age they do pos- 
sess is not to be disregarded. We would not part with those old, rib- 
bed chairs, for the best of modern build. When the wandering mind 
loses the argument of the living speaker, they call up the forms of 
the dead who yet live in example, in influence. 

To give our thought another, a more amusing turn, we might call 
up the olden ways of olden time. It would not be hard to associate 
the awkward galleries of the Chapel with antiquated head-gear ; those 
famous “sugar scoups’—which we may suppose half concealed, half 
revealed the coquettish face, even as now the jaunty, but less modest 
hat and tinsel vail. One might picture, too, the suspecting parents 
and dignified Profs., while looking so frowningly, demurely cogitating 
under powdered wigs on the time when they were young. In refering 
such scenes to the present Chapel, we commit a pardonable mistake. 
Build up in imagination the old order of things in the Athenzeum, and 
you have them. Would this were the Chapel now, that thus our fan- 
cies might seem the more real. ‘Then there is the College bell, which 
has so long rung out its call to daily duty, and wrung out duty itself. 
Its tongue has spoken a different language to each one of the multi- 
tude that has obeyed its voice. Not only would it tell us of mental 
toil and moral conflict, but call up the activities and bustling scenes of 
the College world. What a fund of history in that College bell! 
Who will write it? One of the three original buildings is now the 
Laboratory,—first used for practical illustrations in the mechanics and 
chemistry of mastication and digestion. The earlier history of Wooden 
Spoonism locates its parts in that now despised and dilapidated strue- 
ture. Here, daily struggles for stowing away the most substantials, 
formed four acts in the exciting comedy, by the great actor, the “ pros- 
pective spoonee.” 

Such are but a few hints, whence may start our musing into a bound- 
less sea. ‘hey may have been poorly chosen, and more poorly brought 
out. <A field is here open, whence the lively imagination, quick wit, 
and ready pen, may cull much interesting local matter, which should 
be of deep interest, in view of the change mentioned, but more espe- 
cially to us who are so soon to go out into the wide, wide world 
When we make infrequent visits to this our home, how much will be 
lost that could remind us even of our life here, to say nothing of the 
more distant past! Yet how tame is it, thus to cut and trim into 
stiff words and sentences, that which the imagination pictures with 
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freedom. These things can no more be fittingly put in language, 
than the true artist can realize on canvas his spiritual ideal. There is 
something wonderfully attractive, floating about historic relics, which 
can only be felt and enjoyed, not described. It is notin the mere 
sights which amuse fancy’s vision—not in instructive lessons which 
come to the willing mind—not in the comparison of what once was 
with what now is—not in unraveling the mysteries of progress—not 
in tracing out the antiquity of those things with which we are con- 
nected, and linking our history with the past! but it is all of these, 
and more. In short, it is that which sets the whole soul into a min- 
gled fantastic vibration—a mysterious ethereal existence, which, when 
once enjoyed, becomes necessary to our happiness. What a feeling of 
loneliness comes over, when the old is torn away? They are leading 
hoary age away to slaughter, and he is our friend and instructor! They 
are filling up the streams by which we wind through the life of the 
past! ‘They are beating down the barks which bear up our explora- 
tions, because these have homely, battered hulks. 

But the instability of our people is in a measure passing away ; and 
there is a growing reverence for, and pleasure in the old. They hay- 
ing given up possession—and relics which had become only instru- 
ments—and remembrancers‘of wrong and oppression, were naturally 
interested only in the new. This nation is yet in the babyhood of its 
existence. Compared with the long accumulations of the Mother 
Country, its oldest acquisitions of art and architecture are only toys 
and block-houses. But now we are beginning to regard even these as 
of priceless worth. ‘Their value becomes even the greater, because of 
the historic significance in their rude simplicity. We prize the home 
of a Washington, the homely country birth-place of a Franklin, a Fan- 
ueil Hall, “ the cradle of Liberty,” still shamefully desecrated by ava- 
tice and the butchers’ stall. Every state, every county and town is find- 
ing relics of local interest—an old-fashioned barricaded house, marked 
with the bullet and the arrow—or the former home of some eccentric or 
benefactor. Many families take pride in showing some newly valued 
heir-loom—perchance some simple affair, as an old kings-arm, or rude 
sword, that has passed through the smoke of battle, and the contest 
for freedom. Some few have begun to realize a home like feeling on 
the ancestral land. There is, in the College Library, a rough picture 
of the Ath. and the old South Middle, as they were in the beginning. 
Many pass it by, as unworthy of their attention,—will not even deign 
toread the quaint historic sketch appended. There are a few, how- 
ever, who are not only interested and amused, but instructed and in- 
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spired by the many thoughts it suggests. There, too, is preserved a 
rough oaken chair, where sat the first President of Yale, which gives 
a more tangible hold on the days of yore. 

And above all, we rejoice that this increasing interest in the old, 
has led to a most fortunate, though natural result. In meeting the 
wants of to-day, structures are raised with a more definite reference to 
permanency. If this long row of College buildings must be regarded 
as “ temporary affairs.”’—the words of one in authority—we have left 
this consoling fact, that new ones will rise, whose inherent worth, aside 
from the respect due to age, will stay, in future generations, the hand 
of violence. . E. D. 





Self-Assurance. 


Ir is unfortunate that many a good subject for an essay or exhibi- 
tion piece, has to be rejected, for no other earthly reason, than its ‘ not 
sounding well’ in the programme. For this reason, the subject which 
would more appropriately indicate the tenor of our remarks is rejected, 
for the more elegant but less expressive one at the head of this Arti- 
cle. The concentrated and comprehensive term ‘ cheek,’ were it notin 
the vocabulary sf slang, would more exactly designate the thing which 
is imperfectly embraced in, and inadequately expressed by, the term self- 
assurance. There is no elegant term which conveys the exact shade of 
meaning, and fully characterizes that quality which is not altogether 
self-assurance, or impudence, but a harmonious blending and inter- 
mingling of the two. We are, therefore, compelled, after the manner 
of a politician, to say one thing and mean another; the reader will 
hence remember, that when we say self-assurance, self confidence, etc. 
we mean simply what is vulgarly and inelegantly called ‘cheek.’ 
Greatly to be commisserated is that unfortunate man who is “ born to 
blush unseen,” and otherwise, on every occasion requiring a delicate 
self-poise, and unruffled equanimity. He who is constitutionally basb- 
ful, will find it extremely difficult to elbow his way amid the crowdings 
and jostlings of this lower sphere. What untold misery and exquisite 
torment will be his lot. A bashful man is, in one respect, like a poet, 
born, not made, and no education, however thorough, can entirely re- 
move the sad infirmity of excessive diffidence. It shows itself at a 
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tender age, and is constantly cropping out, more or less prominently, 
during the whole life. Reader, are you a modest man, naturally re- 
tiring and diffident? If so, you probably have had a rich and varied 
experience. You, no doubt, will recall numberless instances in which, 
during the days of your adolescent juvenility, you have experienced 
great inconvenience from excessive bashfulness, which has made you 
feel, on various occasions, like crawling through knot-holes of any con- 
venient size, to escape the anguish and misery of the fiery ordeal 
through which you were passing. How often, to say nothing of greater 
trials, when you have been sent on errands to the store by a kind 
and gracious parent, who made obedience easy by means of a pecuni- 
ary consideration, have you bestowed the aforesaid consideration 
on some more audacious and bolder companion, to induce him to go in 
and ask for the things, while you staid outside, furtively peering into 
the window, silently watching the momentous business transaction, 
and hugely admiring the regnant quality of cheek displayed by your 
friend. Perhaps you have also found yourself, some bright Christmas 
morning, bringing up the rear of what is technically termed a ‘ wishing 
party,’ and when the aforesaid party has made an impression on some 
benevolent old man, causing him to donate books, cakes, ete., you have 
found yourself counted out in the liberal distribution, by standing too 
much in the attitade of reserve, while all the larger and bolder boys 
“gobbled up” the largest and most desirable books and cakes, and you 
were obliged to retire empty-handed, or with a second-hand tract and 
diminutive doughnut. You no doubt remember, in later life, when the 
bashful boy cupid, first with random arrow pierced your susceptible 
heart, how deliberately you resolved ona call, and in pursuance of 
that resolve, found yourself hesitatingly pacing to and fro, in front of 
the house which contained the one great object of your devotions, and 
when you had finally mustered courage and confidence enough to pull 
the bell, without waiting for a response, you unceremoniously took 
your departure? How often, in College, have you ‘crammed’ up a 
speech, adorned with all the wit and learning you possessed, and when 
the critical moment for its delivery arrived, have found your studied 
eloquence oozing out, together with copious perspiration from your 
opened pores? In short, how many well-conned sentences, carefully 
prepared, have you, through embarrassment, forgotten, or vainly at- 
tempted to deliver, by beginning in the middle and repeating both 
ways? How many good hats have you spoiled, by dropping them on 
the floor and stepping into them? How many times, through stam- 
mering and incoherency, have you rested under the imputation of be- 
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few of the inconveniencies and miseries of the bashful man. 

In what striking contrast to all this is the felicity of the man of unlim- 
ited confidence. Nothing seems to disturb or affect him. He stems 
the adverse currents of the world’s affairs, with the strong muscle of 
an expert swimmer. In the battle of life, he is clad in impenetrable 
mail. The barbed sentences, shot by calumny, that rankle and fester 
in a sensitive nature, fall harmless at his side. The small troubles of 
life make as little impression on him, as shot thrown by boys against a 
French plate-glass in a shop window. What happiness must be his 
who can pocket insult with composure, ward off the censure and abuse 
of the world with calm complacency, and recover from the hard knocks 
of adversity, with the elasticity of a rubber ball? Such an one is the 
self-confident man. Nothing seems to trouble him; he skillfully 
avoids running against the rugged and jagged points of life, and if he 
happen upon them, he seldom or never tears his clothes or abrades his 
cuticle. He glides through life as easy as an eel through a greased 
hand. Let those who are hereafter to come into the world, be horn, 
not with a silver spoon in their mouths, but with a metallic luster in 
their faces, and they are sure of success. Better than wealth, in many 
respects—better than real ability—is this indomitable self-assnrance. 
Many, it is true, are laboring under the erroneous impression that real 
merit must, in time, receive the recompense of its reward, and bold- 
ness and self-confidence must, ultimately, be discomfited. Real merit, 
it is true, though often obscured by a bashful exterior, will frequently 
be discovered and rewarded. A genius, or a man of transcendent abil- 
ity, may succeed in gaining the attention of the world, yet his success 
will be less speedy, and no surer, than the man who has the additional 
advantage of being able to blow his own trumpet. Besides, the ques- 
tion is not whether a few men of genius will be likely to succeed, but, 
taking two men precisely similar in point of ability and equal in merit, 
the one modest and reserved, the other bold and self-confident, whether 
the former or latter will better succeed in gaining the confidence of the 
public. Is it not universally admitted that it takes additional merit 
and desert, with modesty in one side of the balance, to make a smaller 
amount of ability, with self-assurance in the other, kick the beam? It 
is also claimed for patient merit and bashful reserve, that they will 
effectually secure the favor of the better portion of the community, 
whose opinion outweighs that of the more numerous, and is therefore 
inconceivably more valuable. It must be remembered, however, that 
the better portion of the community is a small minority, about one to 
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ya ten. What advantage to a professional man to know that one man out 
of every ten believes him to be a better man than his more pretending 


im- neighbor? A man’s advancement, in a country like ours, depends as 
mas much on the quantity as the quality of his friends. We could hardly 
» of 


call a minister successful, if he preached to the edification of only one 
ble tenth of his congregation. The “greatest good of the greatest pos- 


ster sible number,” is as true in religion as in polities; and he who suc- 
s of ceeds in making it appear to the people that he is laboring for their 
ta greatest good, both in the sphere of politics and religion, will best 
his commend himself to thejr approbation and esteem. ‘The self-confident 
use man will be more likely to make this appear of himself, than the more 
cks reserved, We may, also, incidentally observe, that it is extremely 
the difficult to predict success for any man in the broader fields of hu- 
ully man employment, from the most eminent success in a narrower sphere. 
"he It is, therefore, impossible to predict from success in College, who will 
his be most fortunate in the world. No man ean gain much of a reputa- 
ised tion in College, even in the estimation of his fellow-students, without 
verte being a man of more than ordinary ability,—especially is this the case 
r in 


when he is obliged also to be subjected to the discriminating judgment 
any of the Faculty. But how frequently do we see a man of mere ordi- 


nee. nary ability in the estimation of his College associates, going forth 
real into the world, and out-stripping his more fortunate rival, thus con- 
old. founding the opinion of the College community, and falsifying the pre- 
erit, dictions of the Faculty. This is but a case of self assurance versus 
ntly bashfulness, in which all the merits of the case are in favor of the de- 
abil- fendant, but the verdict of the public decidedly for the plaintiff. 

anne Another erroneous supposition is often made, that the bashful men, 
onal constituting as they do a large majority in the world, will sympathize 
jues- with and countenance men of like dispositions and infirmities. Adopt- 
but, ing the same style of reasoning, we would naturally suppose that the 
vert, stump speeches of Miss Dickinson would be highly approved by the 
ther ladies, because she is a woman. Such, however is not the case. A 
f the satisfactory explanation of this strange anomaly is found in an invari- 
nerit able tendency and disposition in men, to overestimate what they do 
aller not possess. Every boy thinks the doughnuts made away from home, 
1 It which he obtains from some other boy’s mother, are better than those 
"will made at home, under the supervision of his own maternal parent ; so 
nity, every man thinks his own endowments and acquirements are inferior in 
efore quality to those possessed by his friend. Hence we see men under 
oe the influence of this mistaken idea, better satisfied and pleased to 
ne 


Write a poor poem than a good essay; more persistent in attempting 
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to do the thing which they are most disqualified to accomplish, than 
engage in that occupation and labor for which nature has specially 
qualified them. It is hard to convince a bashful man that self-assu- 
rance is not an essential element of success. He feels that in this 
work-day world, self-assurance is regnant, and commands the adwira- 
tion of men. 

We should like to consider, more at length, the positive advantages 
of self-assurance, but believing they.are so obvious as to need no men- 
tion, we close by recommending to all the cultivation of this indispen- 
sable quality of success. T. B. 





Shelley's Ode to x Skylark. 


“Tnfinite riches in a little room.” 


Ir is a remarkable fact in literature, that many brief productions 
are classed among the most admirable and most enduring works of 
genius. Grey’s Elegy, Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, and Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark, will be at least as efficient in 
perpetuating the fame of their authors, as Cowper’s Task, or Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queen. For such is the multitude of literary works, and 
so rapidly are they increasing, that the minds of men, bewildered by 
their variety and diffusiveness, become dainty and cloyed by the mere 
consciousness of superabundance; and they turn to brief productions, 
that embody the highest comfort for the soul, or the richest delight 
for the imagination, as naturally as the lark, to quench her thirst, 
would choose the pearly dewdrop rather than the turbid stream. 

The poems I have mentioned, and others of like celebrity, are, ina 
measure, unique, and to this fact, also, in some degree, are indebted 
for their prominence. Their claims are usually shadowed forth in 
their titles, and at once invite attention. There is only one uninspired 
Universal Prayer, and its title invites perusal as appealingly as ves- 
per-bells call to evening devotions. Only one poet has told us that he 
would sing the Psalm of Life, and this at once awakes the interest of 
men, for it treats of topics inseparable from humanity. But the lark 
has often been addressed in lyric odes, by poets of every grade, until 
the title has become common-place, and repels, rather than invites. 
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The reputation of the poem is not, then, aided by its title. The prom- 
ise of its merit, and the fulfilment, come together. 

Like many other beautiful things, it was the offspring of disappoint- 
ment. Its author, if the spirit of his poetry be an index of his mind, 
had an intense sympathy for his race, an earnest desire to benefit his 
fellow-men, a hatred of the tyrannies that oppressed them, and of the 
superstitions that were entangled with their beliefs; while with this 
was mingled anxious sorrow that his feelings were misunderstood, his 
sympathies rejected, and his theories ridiculed. He says, in despon- 
dency ,—- 

“T could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care, 
That I have borne and yet must bear.” 


The greater part of his poetry is an expression of these feelings ; 
but sometimes he has endeavored to shelter himself from their influ- 
ence, in the widest realms of the imagination ; and the subject of this 
article was one of his happiest attempts. 

It was composed in the midst of a scene best calculated to excite 
the poets’ fancy. Says Mrs. Shelley: “It was on a beautiful sum- 
mer evening, (in Italy,) while wandering among the hedges of myrtle 
which were the bowers of the fire-flies, that we heard the carolling of 
the skylark, which inspired one of the most beautiful of his poems.” 
But there is no need to describe a scene so well pictured in the ode it- 
self. The poet knew well how to increase the admiration nature ex- 
cites, by the wealth of his own fancy. The subject of his thought, 
and its surroundings, become idealized by his imagination. The lark is 
at once introduced as an inhabitant of the spirit-land— 


“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert.” 


So, Keats, a poet possessing a similar love for ideality, addresses 
the nightingale :— 


“Thou wert not born for death, immortal bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down.” 


And Shakspeare, in Cymbeline, has written a little song, containing 
a part of the idea embodied in the first stanza of the ode we are con- 
sidering :— 


“Wark! Hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings,” &c. 


It has been often praised and admired; but neither of these poems, 
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we venture to assert, would be recalled to mind by the presence of the 
singing bird as readily as the effusion of Shelley. And herein lies a 
proof of its excellence: it closely associates its remembrance with 
that which it describes. 

The measure of this poem is most happily chosen. It is in har. 
mony with the whole spirit of the ode. ‘The four short lines aptly ex- 
press the joyous and varied notes of the lark ; and the long and steady 
flow of the Alexandrine, indicates the continuity of the song. Every 
stanza, and especially the closing lines in each, evince the utmost ni- 
cety of musical feeling. What can be more melodious than this line? 


“ And singing, still dost soar: and soaring, ever singest.” 


The dexterous combination of sounds in every verse is well worthy of 
attention. Take, for example, the 9th. stanza. Its musical flow is 
not surpassed in lyric poetry. The picture is colored by the sound of 
the words, as well as by the sense they convey. Sweetness, variety, 
energy, aud softness, are all embodied here. Scarce any two vowel 
sounds, in the fuur short lines, are alike. save in the rhyming, and into 
the fifth has crept, partly by a cadence of repetition, an echo of the 
very melody it describes. Both the music of the versification and the 
expression of the thought, are the outgrowth of a rapturous passion, 
which can only be aroused by the closest sympathy with nature. 

The poem is like a beautiful painting, only there are allusions of 
exquisite beauty in it, which no brush could depict on canvas. 
The smallest points, which aid us completely to realize the scene, are 
brought out with the utmost vividness and truth of appearance. Ob- 
serve the description of the lark :— 

“Thou dost floa‘ and run.” 
How vividly docs this express the easy sailing, with outstretched 
wings, alternating with quick and nervous strokes, which we have all 
noticed, in watching this bird. And again :— 
“T have never heard 


Praise of love or wine, 
That ponted forth a flood of rapture so divine.” 


An inferior poet might have written through a whole page, without 
conveying to the mind a clear idea of what is here expressed in a sit- 
gle line. 

How naturally are described the approaching shades of evening, in 
the first six stanzas. First the broad daylight, in which the poet 
gazes on the bird, as it pours forth its rich and artless song: then the 
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evening clouds, lying against the blue sky, flaming with the sun’s de- 
parting rays ; thence we pass to that still hour that separates the fiery 
glances of the sun from the moon’s more mellow light. The epithets 
“pale and purple,” describe the time with wonderful exactness. The 
scarlet glow of the sky had changed to purple, but had not entirely 
faded. It was a little earlier than the hour described by Milton :— 





“Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober iivery all things clad.” 


Then the stars peep timidly from the sky, and, shining with a bright- 
ness more and more intense, remind the poet of his next figure :— 


“ Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we scarcely see, we feel that thou art there.” 


The bird, whose outline is disappearing amid the twilight shades, is 
admirably compared to the morning star, fading in the increasing 
splendor of the dawn. In like manner, Tennyson says of the moon :— 


“ Like the withering moon, 
Smote by the fresh beams of the springing east.” 


In the sixth stanza, “ night’s sable curtain” is fully drawn. The ep- 
ithet “bare,” in this connection, is somewhat obscure. But it appears 
to be taken in a general sense, signifying that the sky is clear, save a 
single cloud, and that the earth is devoid of light and noise, resting 
in the stillness of night. ‘The meaning seems to be, that as the moon, 
emerging from a cloud, pours her light over all things, so the melody 
of the lark, breaking forth where silence reigned before, filled the 
“earth and air” with song. The word is used in a rather vague sense, 
and derived from relations not fully understood, perhaps, at first. But 
itconveys to the mind an image of what the poet felt, and he has 
sucked out the essence of the feeling into a word as analogous as pos- 
sible. The allusion throws a strange shadow over the picture, and 
suggests a scene, not as if one stood face to face with it, but beheld 
through the gauzy medium of memory, like a part of a remembered 
dream, or like something we have seen before, but know not where or 
when. 

In general, the natural objects of the landscape are so grouped and 
qualified with epithets, that they are permeated throughout with the 
spirit of the song, and produce an intense impression of its “clear, 
VOL. Xxx. 20 
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keen joyance.”” There is scarce an epithet introduced, which is not 
associated with the music, and which does not aid the general impres. 
sion of the poem. A heavenly hue of language sheds its light over 
the whole, and gives it unity. The dlithe spirit, the golden lightning, 
the brightening clouds, the white dawn clear, the twinkling grass,—all 
these epithets prolong the key-note of free and joyous melody. And 
this effect is felt by the reader with hardly a consciousness of the wri- 
ters’ skill and concentration, implied in such a use of words. 

The seventh stanza introduces a crowd of magnificent similes, poured 
forth in dazzling radiance from the poet’s rapid-shaping imagination. 
Take any one of them from its connection with the poem, and you 
have an airy creation of exquisite loveliness. But it seems to me 
that the quick repetition of the images, each being brought out with 
the same prominence, is a blemish in the work. ‘Thrown together as 
they are, in the body of the poem, they appear like brilliant colors in 
a painting, unsoftened by requisite shade. They seem like storehouses 
of imagery, not yet distributed in their proper places. These glitter- 
ing points shine out so boldly, that they disarrage the general combina- 
tion of the poem. Then too, the great and small are brought together 
in a manner too indiscriminate. The lark is compared to a star,a 
maiden, and a glow-worm. ‘These objects are essentially different in 
themselves, and the feelings they excite are dissimilar. For, though 
they each possess the attribute of beauty, it is vastly different in de- 
gree and in kind. Besides, as we pass from the contemplation of a 
star to the description of an insect, our ideas of the object to be illus- 
trated are naturally lowered, though the aim is to exalt. 

There is an obscurity in the eighth stanza, arising, probably, from the 
exquisite delicacy of the poet’s imagination. He could himself, ac- 
customed to look in upon the workings of his own soul, discern shades 
and distinctions where others saw only blank vacuity, or, at best, re- 
semblances dimly understood. But its tendency is to confuse, rather 
than enlighten. The usual process of comparison is reversed. A 
simile, drawn from an abstract conception, is used to represent a sen- 
sible object. It is an attempt to make known what is clear, by what 
is itself unintelligible. The same criticism applies to the verse, 


“Like an embodied joy whose race has just begun.” 


But the beauty with which the poet has so richly dowered them all, 
is half a recompence for the faults of combination. The effect of their 
too great prominence is softened, in some degree, by an evanescent 
fragrance, which can be better felt than described. And a cold analy- 
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sis and passionless criticism, with a view to discover the source of this 
feeling, would kill the very life it seeks to find. The reader will best 
appreciate it by giving himself up to the free inspiration of the poet. 
For it lies in our sympathy with the poet’s feeling, as well as in the 
scene and music he describes. He makes nature speak the language 
of his own heart and mind. He superadds to material objects, 
thoughts and feelings which the senses cannot perceive as existing in 
them. And thus he may be said to create anew, by rendering his 
words more impressive than the objects they represent. The subject 
of his meditation, brought through his mind before our mental vision, 
becomes instinct with thought, and infused with the qualities of indi- 
vidual existence. 


“Teach me, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine,” 
* + * * * * * a * 


“What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain?” 


The beginning of this quotation commences, if I mistake not, a new 
source of pleasure and of feeling, which creates a deeper sympathy 
between the poet and the reader. Hitherto, the perceptible faculties 
have been occupied with the throng of images which make up the pic- 
ture. But now the combination which before called forth admiration, 
as representing beauties of nature, has its principal object endowed 
with intelligence and feeling, analogous to our happier thoughts and 
emotions. But still more does it suggest their rarity, and the frail 
tenure by which we hold them. The “still, sad music of humanity” 
is awakened in the soul by the song of the bird :— 

“Thou lovest! but ne’er knew love's satiety.” 
* * * * * * . * 7 
“ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not, 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught. 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought.” 


The charm now lies in its infinite suggestiveness. The joy of the 
lark, and the thoughts of the sorrow from which it is free, but we are 
not, bring vividly before the mind the many causes of our own delight 
and sadness—the meetings and the partings, the friends that have loved 


and forgotten us, the eternal change and flow that makes up human 
life. 
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It was remarked in the beginning of this Article, that the poem was 
an attempt of the author to escape from anxious reflections and anx- 
ious thoughts on the condition of humanity. But here we see it was 
only an attempt. He has been pouring forth his slighted affections 
on nature’s beauties, heightening their loveliness by the light of his 
own radiant fancy, and passionately throwing his whole soul into the 
work, as if he would thus compensate himself for the injustice of men. 
But now, as if irresistibly drawn, he returns to his almost constant 
theme, the mystery and the sadness of human life. Yet he consoles 
himself with the thought, that even tears and sorrow give a livelier 
appreciation of the joy that prompted the song. 

It was a truly poetical idea, that the skill of the lark surpassed 
even the poet’s own art. Yet this must be understood as referring 
only to the melody. The thoughts it suggests will be greatly in- 
creased, and the imagination intensified, in those to whose remen- 
brance the song recalls this ode. The poet has superadded more than 
he has evolved. But, in itself, it was to him a— 

“ Warbled air, 
Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 


The charms of frenzy, or entice a smile 
Into the ambush of despair.” 


In some degree, the musical skill he wished for he has here evinced. 
His song is, like that of the bird, rapturous, continuous, profuse, fill- 
ing the thoughts with melody, as the lark filled the air. There is no 
heaping up of words for the rhyme’s sake, no common-place expres- 
sions, no substitution of studied sentiment for earnestness and sponta- 
niety. The work evinces a minute observation, a wondrous range of 
fancy, an exqusite power to enjoy. It is flushed with the finest hues 
of language, and permeated, throughout, with a subtle intensity of 
imagination. The poet’s intense sympathy with nature, enabled him to 
comprehend and express somewhat of the “ harmonious madness,” and 
the world is listening with an attention that increases with lapse of 
time. 

So we lay aside this beautiful ode. But so does not end the pleas- 
ure of its perusal and study. The emotions it has excited will still 
linger with us, like the melody of which the same poet says :-— 


“ Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” A. E. D. 
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Spring-tide. 


THE seasons are the symbolic epic of human life—Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter: Birth, Labor, Fruitage, Death. And as a new 
spring follows winter, so a new life, an eternal spring-time, follows death. 
Thus nature tells us as much about the great changes and destinies of 
the soul, as philosophy or theology. Indeed, all books, save one, are 
but commentaries on nature, fragments of a mute revelation, set to 
the music of words. It is because there is a close kinship between 
nature and us, between her destiny and ours, that we take such a deep 
interest in Spring, with its universal birth. 

Most people call our Northern spring a chill and dreary season, 
while it is the most delicately balanced weather of the year. A sud- 
den leap, from winter’s cold to tropical summer, would be alike de- 
structive to health and happiness. Spring is the flowing border-land. 
Winter gradually departs, though often halting by the way, to break 
the monotony of a stereotyped order. Nature hates mathematics and 
loves endless interchange and variety. She never repeats herself in 
detail. As there are no two faces, so there are no two daysalike. It 
is during these changing days, that the hard, stern features of a win- 
ter’s sky grow soft andsmile. Yet the heavens do not grow blue sud- 
denly, but by grateful changes, and thus keep alive pleasant expecta- 
tions. This is a thoughtful blessing of Providence to beings whose 
chief joy is in anticipation. 


“Man never is but always to be blest.” 


Pope puts it too strongly, perhaps, but we all know what he means. 
We live in the imagination. We build more air castles than we dare 
own. What life so poor that cannot possess a fairy-land? But it is 
a blessing, that we are delayed in our journey thitherward, that we 
may enjoy at a distance the enchantment of the view. The illusion 
flies or vanishes as we reach the scene. The Alleghanies look very 
blue in the distance; their far-off peaks soften and glow in the light 
of a setting sun, but, on a nearer approach, the poetic haze becomes 
commonest air, and we see great, homely crags disrobed of their royal 
purple and gold. So it is with life’s cherished schemes. We are hap- 
piest in the doing. The chase is more than the game. Hence the 
kind forthought that breaks up spring into such a mingle of chill and 
warm days, sunshine and shower. It constantly adjourns our antici- 
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pated joy, and keeps up a pleasing excitement and expectation. Un- 
certainty and variety are the zest and pith of life—the wine of exist- 
ence. 

We take a keen interest in the battle between the sunshine and the 
frost; between the March winds and the balmier southern airs. Sun- 
shine and the south conquer at last, but after many a flight and defeat. 

Spring is the season of flowers. After winter has been put to flight, 
the sun loves to coquet with the frosty earth, and anon its cold bosom 
feels the genial warmth, and responds with modest violets and pale 
anemones: Soon, delicate blushes appear in the trailing arbutus, and 
the virgin earth gradually arrays herself in garments of fresh and 
delicate beauty. ‘The faded mosaic of autumn leaves is pierced by a 
procession of flowers. A new heavens seem to bend over a new 
earth. The flowers properly lead in the new year. There is neither 
reason nor beauty in making the year begin in the snows of January, 
The Vernal Equinox is nature’s New Year’s Day. Among the Per- 
sians it has always been celebrated, as such, by feasts and presents of 
eggs. ‘Thus the egg- was, among the heathen, what it has since be- 
come among Christians, a beautiful emblem of Resurrection. Flowers 
tell the same story. The earth teems with life. The magic liquor 
courses through tree and plant, causing them to leave and bud and 
blossom. How eagerly we seek, in our early spring walks, for the first 
violet. What a rush and. glow of feeling when it is found! Why 
should this humble little flower touch so deeply the finest sensibilities 
of our nature? We call them beautiful. But what is beauty? It is 
one of the disguises of the deity. We instinctively worship it, wher- 
ever found. Hence the universal love of flowers, and especially of 
the wild wayside blossoms, which know no gardener but nature. There 
is a freshness and spirituality about wild flowers, that art cannot 
heighten or counterfeit. They lose their delicate beauty and expres- 
sion, when transferred from their nooks and knolls to the parlor-vase. 
In themselves, they are too simple for a boquet. It is the associa- 
tions that troop through the mind at sight of these frail things of life, 
the first thoughts of sprirg, the joy of discovery, and the balm and 
flavor of the country air, that give them a value beyond that of the 
rarest, pampered exotic. Anemones look better blooming on the sum- 
mit and slopes of East Rock, and the arbutus is fresher among the 
moss and moisture of Wintergreen-Falls, than in our earthen-vase. 

A thousand thoughts cluster about them, in their woodland haunts 
or by the pleasant water-courses, which are never suggested within 
the four walls of a room. As the Jewish maidens lost their voice by 
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captivity, so these prisoners from the woods lose a certain nameless 
charm, an indescribable vitality, which makes a flower almost human. 
It is when we find the blue eyed anemones among the sere grass, or 
come near treading upon the pale pink arbutus, that we fully appre- 
ciate that beautiful sentence of Beecher, “ A flower is the only thing 
God ever made and forgot to put a soul into.” It seems there must 
be a short transition from a flower to a soul. 

Spring is the symbol of life. Life is the great Miracle of the crea- 
tion; itself older than all created things, and dwelling from eternity 
in the Godhead. This phenomenon, so common, so universal, never 
grows old. In whatever form it appears—in man, in beast, in flower, 
itcommands reverence. ‘There is a sacredness about every birth, es- 
pecially when it ushers into existence an immortal life. Some nations 
celebrate this event with joy, others with mourning. How well these 
instincts supplement each other! How indicative of the double mys- 
tery of life! And so, too, in this season, which seems more human 
and impressible than the others, there are varied changes. 

Spring is the unfoldment of vegetable life. Puring winter, it lay 
within its woody or earthy grave, a secret wonder. At the touch of 
the sun’s warm fingers, the cold cerements fall off; the sap, the blood 
of vegetation, begins to flow, and soon, from root to top-most twig 
and leaf, has vitalized the tree. All the life of the globe rushes to its 
surface, and expresses itself in flowers, green herbs, and forests. It 
is the Third Day repeated. “ Again the morning stars sing together,” 
and the poet, catching their music, preserves it in a quaintly beautiful 
Latin hymn. 


Plaudit coeli, 
Rideat aether 
Summus et imus 
Gaudeat orbis! 
Transivit atrae 
Turba procellae! 
Subuit almac 
Gloria palmac} 


Surgite verni, 
Surgite flores, 
Germina pictes 
Surgite campis! 
Teneris mistae 
Violis rosre; 
Candida sparsis 
Lilia calthis! 
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Spring is not only the harbinger of vegetable life ; it peoples the 
woods with birds of beauty and song. ‘The air is alive with graceful, 
darting forms, and filled with sweet carols. The green-wood becomes 
a temple, and we unconsciously worship with the feathered choristers, 
We have said that some tribes celebrate a birth with tears ; so, Spring 
is not all sunshine. There are dark, dreary days, when a heavy, 
damp atmosphere, shuts out the light and creeps through the frame, 
in frequent ague-thrills. Then there are those long, chill rains, of 
which New Haven usually has its full quota. Everything reeks with 
moisture. College walls, inside and out, are cold and damp. Your 
hand sticks fast to the clammy bannister, and prints itself on the dim 
window-pane. We look out into the dull, misty atmosphere, and seem 
to read, on a lowering sky, Longfellow’s mournful lines :— 


“ The day is cold, and dark and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
Andéhe day is dark and dreary.” 


But with the magic changes of spring, “cometh sunshine after 
storm,” and we read with a lighter heart the poet’s conclusion :— 


“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun, still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


Not only is spring emblematic of life, but of divine life. The Fast 
and Festival that commemorate Christ’s Temptation and Resurrec- 
tion, come in the spring-time. The sad days of Lent, the solemn 
Good Friday, and the joyful Eastertide, make this the holiest season 
of the year. The resurrection of nature stands forever the sacred 
type of a Risen Christ :— 


“ Mundi renovatio 
Nova parit guadio, 
Resurgente Domino 
Conresurgunt omnia; 
Elemento serviunt, 
Et auctoris sentiunt, 
Quanta sint solemnia.” Y. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


Society Elections. 


LINONIA, BrotueErs IN UNITY. 
President, 
Wm. H. Drury. Wa. STOCKING. 
Vice President, 
LyMAN D. GILperr. Geo. T. Forp. 
Secretary, 
LOVELL HALL. MARCELLUS BOWEN. 
Vice Secretary, 
C. T. CoLuins. Frank H. HatHory. 
Censor, 


TuZAR BULKLEY. 


Valedictory Orator, 
SANFORD 8S. MARTYN. Cuas. E. Surrn. 


Sword Presentation. 


Epwis C. Piatt, of the Sophomore Class, has added his name to the list of 
Yale’s soldiers. He enters the service as Lieutenant. His Class, having learned 
his intentions, presented him with a handsome sword and trappings, and bade him 
ahearty good-bye. He is now on his way to the front, but unless he travels fast, 
he will hardly be “in at the death” of this failing rebellion. 


Junior Exhibition. 


Owing to a pressing engagement with Mr. Liéber, we were unable to be present 
at the Exhibition. Can any one, deep in the confidence of the Faculty, tell us why 
this Exhibition, in which all College is interested, takes place in cramming time. 
We understand from those who were present, that the Class sustained them- 
selves nobly. 


PROGRAMME. 
AFTERNOON. 


1. Musie: Selection, Ballo in Maschera— Verdz?. 
2. Philosophical Oration, “The Crown of Martyrdom,” by CuaRLEs MCLELLAN 
SovtuGate,* Ipswich, Mass. 


3. Dissertation, ‘Standing Armies ina Republic,” by Gustavus Prerpont Da- 
vis, Hartford. 


* Excused on account of sickness. 
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ee 


. Dissertation, “ Prescott,” by SHERMAN HARTWELL Cuapman, New York City. 
- Music: Ruck Ruck Galop.—Helmsm ler. 
. Dissertation, “Character,” by Isaac Pirrson, Hartford. 


Ton 


- Oration, “The Influence of American Art,” by CuaRLEs Avery Coty, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 


8. Dissertation, “The Fitness of Things,” by Ricuarp Epwarp Saytu, Guilford. 

9. Music: Duetto, I would that my love.—Mendelssohn. 

10. Dissertation, “ Byron's Passion for Greece,” by ALBERTSON CASE, Southold 
N. Y. 

11. Oration, “ The Progress of Freedom in Italy,” by James TAYLOR Graves, 
Easthampton, Mass. 

12. Oration, “Geneva and the Reformation,” by James Lewis Cotes, Furmington. 

13. Music: Potpourri—Old friends with new faces.—Mallach. 

14. Oration, “ Labor,” by Henry Oris Witney, Williston, Vt. 


15. Oration, “The Statesmanship of Machiavelli,” by Joun ForsyTu ALLegy, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


16. Music: Spring Sounds.—Gungl. 
17. Dissertation, ‘‘ England’s Future,” by Lewis Lampman, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


18. Philosophical Oration, “The Philosophy of Wordsworth,” by Hasutox 
Coiz, Claverack, N. Y. 


19. Music: Faust-March.— Gounod. 


EVENING. 


1. Music: Shadow Dance, Dinorah.—Meyerbeer. 

2. Greek Oration, “ Ai xataotdcetc tod LéAwvoc,” by MARCELLUS Bowen, Mar- 
ton, O. 

3. Oration, ‘The Religion of Nature,” by SamvEL BeNeEpict Sr. Joun, New Ca- 
naan. 

4. Dissertation, “The Christian Commission,” by Joun Hamppen Woop, Albo- 
ny, N. Y. 

5. Music: Choral, In God I trust.—Luther. 

6. Dissertation, “ Edward Everett,” by Henry ButLer, Groton Center, Mass. 

7. Oration, “From Chatanooga to Savannah,” by Frank Smiru Cuapiy, Last 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 

8. Dissertation, “It might have been,” by Epwarp Euizur Goopricu, New Ha- 
ver. 

9. Music. Freischutz.— Weber. 


10. Dissertation, “ William, Prince of Orange,” by Darius PARMELEE SACKETT, 
Tallmadge, 0. 


11. Poem, “ The Nation’s Dead,” by James Brann, Saco, Me. 
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12. Dissertation, “The Romance and Reality of War,” by Henry THompson 
SuoanE, New York City 
13. Music: Pot Pourri.—Za Fleur. 

' 14. Oration, ‘‘ New England Character,” by WILLIAM HENRY BENNETT, Hampton. 
15. Oration, “‘ Yale Manhood,” by Epmunp CorFin, Irvington, N. Y. 

ord, 16. Dissertation, ‘The Ideal Union,” by Epwarp Youne Hincks, Bridgeport. 
17. Music: Trab Trab Galop.—Kuhner. 

hold 18. Oration, “ Eras in Thought,” by Lovett Hatt, Kast Hampton. 
19. Philosophical Oration, “ Causes of the Failure of the French Revolution,” by 

VES, Freperic Newton Jupson, New Haven. 


20. Music, Don Pasquale.—Donnizetti. 





Death of Henry Bradley Sheppard. 


It becomes our sad duty to record the death of Henry B. Suepparp, of Penn 
Yan, New York, a member of the Senior Class. He died Thursday, April 6, at 8 
o'clock A. M., of typhoid fever. At 2 P. M., the Senior Class held a meeting, 
when it was reported that funeral exercises, preparatory to sending the body home, 
would take place in the Chapel at 74 o'clock. 

It was voted, that eight pall-bearers be appointed, and that the Class assist in 
escorting the remains from the house to the Chapel, and from the Chapel to the 
boat. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Sharp, Collin, Wright, and W. Smith, 
was appointed to accompany the body as far as New York City; also a Committee 
to draft Resolutions. They made the following report, which was adopted:— 


TON 


Wuereas, Our Heavenly Father, in the mysterious ways of His providence, has 
chosen to Himself, from our midst, our beloved Classmate, Henry BRrRaDLEY 


Yar. 
SuEPPARD; therefore 


Ca Resolved—That while we do not murmur against His will, we feel deeply and sin- 
cerely this affliction, and join our grief with the mourning of those who feel the 


sundering of nearer ties. 
ATbo- 8 


Resolved—That we testify to the purity of that character which we have learned 

80 well to appreciate; and that we realize, in our bereavement, the brightness of 

:. his social virtues, and the character of his mental endowments, as we have wit- 
East nessed them in the constant intercourse of our College life. 


Resolved—That in testimony of our sorrow, we wear the usual badge of mourn- 
» Ha- ing for thirty days. 


Resolved —That we tender to the relations of the deceased a copy of these Reso- 


lutions, and also to the YALE Lit, MaGAziNE and city papers for publication. 
KETT, 


Morris M. Buptona, 
James S. Norton, 


. Committee. 
Henry A. Stimson, j 
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Gritor's Cuble. 


We sit down at the traditional Table for the last time. Our pen and ink chats 
will soon be over, and then new voices will talk to you from this ancient Sanctum. 
We trust they will say better things than we have; will infuse new life into the 
Lit., and make it a more perfect reflector of the College world. We cheerfully 
agree with those who call the Lit. heavy, prosy, monotonous. But we suggest, 
dear reader, that you are as much to blame as the Editors. A stream cannot rise 
higher than its source, nor can the Lit. rise above the public opinion of College, 
We all write on stilts, because we are afraid to attempt the purely natural. A 
first prize man would wake up discrowned, if he should print anything in these 
pages less pretentious than a Review or a learned Essay. He would not dare face 
the College critics with a story, or afresh, simple chapter about things we love 
most. We are all on our dignity here, and have mighty reputations to make and 
sustain. And yet, we would all like to get down from our pedestals, and be more 
natural. It seems very easy to step down, to write easy, flowing, graceful English, 
like Irving or Ik Marvel. But when we attempt it, our failure proves that natural 
writing is the perfection, not the beginning of the art. It requires much thought 
and culture, both of head and heart, to write a page which shall be instinct with 
expression, like the human face. S‘mplicity is the perfection of complexity. 
Though it may not be attained in a day, there is no reason why it should not be 
attempted early. The pages of the Lit. afford an excellent opportunity for this 
genial, flowing, facile writing. A dash of natural humor, now and then, would be 
very welcome. Such are the thoughts that arise as we review our year in the 
Sanctum. We give them for what they are worth. 

We have kept no chronicle of the Classes. Since our last issue, the College 
world has been very quiet. The lower Classes have mutually agreed upon a gen- 
eral amnesty, much to the rclief of the police and timid citizens. The Juniors have 
been enjoying a perpetual holiday, which has fitly closed with music and dancing 
at the great “ Promenade.” Their “jolly Junior year” will soon be over. We ad- 
vise them to make the most of it. The Seniors have generally given up tops, 
jumping, and breaking windows, and have taken to social walks, or sitting on the 
fence. Thoughts of separation, though unbidden, are beginning to rise, and mel 
low our Senior life. We begin to realize how deeply we are attached to each other 
and Alma Mater. May the wheels of time roll slowly, and stay the parting hour! 

As we write, we hear of the fall of Richmond, and the pursuit of Lee. Sixty- 
five may yet graduate in a land at peace, but full of weightier problems than those 
of war. 


About a week ago, we enjoyed the privilege of hearing a most beautifully written 
lecture on Art, by Professor Hoppin. He brings to his subject a quiet enthusiasm, 


true taste, and much culture from travel and study. The hour seemed but a mo- 
ment. For once, the 6 o'clock bell had an unwelcome sound. We trust the lec 
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ture will be continued next term. It is unfortunate that we cannot have more lec- 
tures of this character in the College course. 

Prof. Dana also delivered a short course of extra lectures on geological subjects, 
which, it need not be said, deeply interested those who attended. In this connee- 
tion, we cannot help referring to the lectures on Anatomy, by Prof. Sanford. Tho 





Professor, on his first appearance, won the hearts of his audience. lis gentle- 
manly qualities, and thorough and ready knowledge of his subject, rendered per- 
tote manent the first impression. We do not think any medical lecturer in College ever 
hii had more attentive listeners. The usual emoking and sleeping were unknown. 
oie In the midst of trials and tribulations ; in the midst of cramming and examine 
rfully tions, our last Table is written. Farewell to printers Devils, with their unceasing 
spect, ery for copy ; farewell to yellow proof-sheets, and all the ills that our profession is 
$e heir to. Welcome happy resting time. With good conscience, through the re- 
lege. mainder of our College days, we will enjoy 
lL A “ Otium cum dignitate.” 
these : - < 
5 ties Since writing the above, we have been called upon to mourn the loss of a Class- 
» fone mate, whose death is chronicled in our Memorabilia. Little did we think that the 
es soberness of anticipated leaving-taking was so soon to become the gloom of a last 
oZ farewell. Truly, we know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
iglish, Mr. Sheppard entered the Class in its Sophomore year, and had made many warm 
ated friends. His frank and hearty manners, his open and ingenuous character, his in- 
ought exhaustible good humor and kindness of heart, bound him very closely to his Class- 
t with mates and College friends. This is the third death in the Class of Sixty-Five. 
lexity. “One by one we miss the voices which we loved so well to hear; 
not be One by one, the kindly faces in the shadow disappear.” 
wr this 
uld be Our Exchanges. 
in the We have received only the Atlantic and Beloit College Monthly. 
“ollege Our Advertisers. 
a gen- 
s have We cannot take leave of the Liv. without expressing our obligations to our Ad* 
lancing vertisers, and recommending them to our readers. Let us favor those who favor 
We ad- us. Messrs. Joyce and Ensign, having introduced a new feature in their business, 
» tops, we call speclal attention to their advertisement. They have heretofore been en- 
on the gaged solely in manufacturing for the trade, but have now added a measure-work 
nd mel department, and are ready to make to order. Give them a call. 
h other 
r hour! 
Sixty- 
n those 
written 
usiasm, 
it a mo- 
the lec- 
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EDITOR’S FAREWELL. 





— Gditor’s Faretwell. 





Our work is done. Would that we could say it was well done! 
Such as it is, the Volume passes into your hands. If we have fixed 
in type the floating history of our College world, if we have printed 
aught that gave you a transient pleasure, or deeper thoughts, to which 
you love to recur, we shall remember the Lit. with pleasure. 

The year has been one of harmony and goodwill. You have borne 
with our weakness, criticized gently, and supported us generously. 
We hesitate to sever a relation which has united us so long, but our 
successors are on the threshold. We open wide the door, and bid the 
Sanctum, bid you all, a warm and hearty—F arewELL. 

Tuzar BULKLEY, 
Touiver F. Caskey, 





ALLEN McLEAN, 
Cuas. E. Smit, 
Wo. Srockina. 
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